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than before, he has entered upon his work as a practising
teacher";1 and it suggested that "the area training authorities
should report at frequent intervals to the Board of Educa-
tion, so that systematic courses of training for technical
teachers may be provided and recognised,"2 Much of the
training would be provided in the technical colleges or
schools themselves, and would be conducted by technical
teachers; thus the technical institutions concerned would
become part of the general training services of any given
area. At the same time, some of the instruction given would
be the same as that provided for other types of teacher and
should be shared with them; and this would help to obviate
the danger of segregating technical teachers in their
training.

In most cases a junior technical school was included
in a technical college for adolescents or adults; and junior
art schools, run on junior technical school lines, are usually
attached to a senior school of art. Junior technical
schools, whatever form they have taken, have already
proved of first-rate importance, and it seems obvious that
this type of education needs to be increased. In 1937 there
were in England and Wales 220 junior technical schools of
various kinds and 41 junior art departments in schools
of art; the total of their pupils was 28,879.3 With this we
may contrast the provision of 'secondary' schools recog-
nised by the Board of Education in the same year. There
were 1,794 of these schools and they contained 558,097
pupils.* The relation of the junior technical school to other
forms of post-primary education has hitherto been rather
ill-defined and unsatisfactory. So long as fees were payable
in the 'grammar* schools and were higher than those
in the junior technical schools, or if the latter did not

1 McNait Report, p. 121.           s See Spens Rfiportj Table 16, p. 105.

* Op. af.9 p. 148.                      * Op. *#., Table 2, p. 9*.